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ABSTBACT 

Hitherto, theories of iliilarlty have restricted 
theaaelves to ludqients of what night fce called literal siiilarity. k 
G«ntcal thesis of this paper Is that a cciflete accoont of siailarity 
n««a9 also to te sensitive to nonliteralness , or Mtaphoriclty, an 
aspect of riiilarity statenents that is loat evident in clilles, but 
that actually underlies letaphorical langoage in general* Theoretical 
arguMnts are advanced in support of the claia that ietafhcri.city can 
be reprtstntBa in teras of the relative degrees of salierce of 
■atchinq (or latchatle) attributes of the t«c teiti in a coiparison- 
% ■odtfication of Unos Tversky's (1977) account of sliilaiity is 
proposta. The iBplicatlons of this proposal for siiilarity stateBents 
^re discussed, along with iBPllcatloni for the piychelogleal 
processes Involved in their coBprehenslon. It is argued that the 
general account of siBilarity propeaed, including, as It does, 
nonliteral siBilarity, can not only fcri the batis of a theory of 
■etaphor, but can also give a credible account cf the relationship 
between Betaphcr, analogy, and siffllaiity. (Author) 
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Abstract 

Hitherto^ tleorles of similarity have reitrlcted thefnaelves to Judgmnts of 
whac might be called literal similarity . A cdntral thesis of this paper is 
that a complete account of similarity needs also to be sensitive to 
nonllteralneBS a or taphorlcltv % an afipect of similarity statements that is 
most evident In similes, but that actually underlies metaphorical language In 
general. 

"theoretical arguments are advanced in supporf of the claim that 
metaphoriclty can be represented in terms of the relative degrees of salience 
of matching (or matchable) attributes of the two terms in a coo^arison. A 
modification of Tversky's (1977) account of similarity is proposed* The 
iDplications of this proposal for similarity statements are discussed, along 
with Implications for the psychological processes involved in their 
eoi^ r ehens ion • 

m 

It Is argued that he general aecouiit of similarity proposedi 
including^ as it doeSp nonliteral similarltyp can not only form the basis of 
a theory of metaphor, but can also give a credible account of the 
relationship between utaphofp analogy, and simllaritys 
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leyond Literal Similarity 

Most theoretical approaches to siBillarlty have been based on geometric 
models, namely models in which the similarity between t*^"^ objects Is a 
dacrea&lng mono^onic function of the distance between their representations 
In a multidimensional space. One problem with such approaches is the 
difficulty that they have in readily accounting for the lack of s^mffletry 
that is often found In similarity judgments, since geometric models are 
constrained by the fact that the distance between two points In a Euclidean 
space is the same regardless of the direction In which it is measured • 
Partly in response to this problemj Tversky (1977) proposed a eontrast model 
based on feature matching^ which does seen able to deal with the asymmetry 
problem» But neither Tversky's model as it stands » nor the spatial models 
that he critlclEed^ are able to deal well with the radical asymnetry that is 
the hallmark of what might be called nonllteral similarity statements* The 
most obvious examples of such statements afe similes^ but nonllteral 
similarity seems to underlie many kinds of figurative uses of language^ and 
In particular. It seems to constitute the basis of metaphors* Since It is 
widely believed that metaphorical language and metaphorical thought are 
based on stateTOnts and Judgements of similarity (see Ortonyi Reynolds, S 
Arter, 1978, for a review), there is a need for a theory of similarity that 
Is sufficiently powerful to deal with nonllteral comparlsonsa The mln 
purpose of this paper Is to offer some proposals that might lead to a 
co^irehenslve thaory of similarity sufficiently powerful to constitute the 
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baalB of a theory of nietaphori In other words, a theory of similarity that 
goea beyond literal slmllarltyj to nonllteral similarity. Such a theory 
would alsc be tantamount to a theory of me taphorlc ltv > since It would tell 
ua what It Is about a metflphnr that makes it me Laphorlcal * What is 
presented is not yet an empirically teated theory* Several Investlgatora 
are diirrently engaged In research which promises to provide data pertinent 
to aome of the Issues ralsedj but It My take many years to accumulate 
aufflclent data to resolve them. Therefore, it seems appropriate to attempt 
to Identify the lasuep and to propose possible solutions to them now. In the 
spirit of the hypothetlco^deductlve method* 

Two theoretical constructs constltuce central presuppoflltlons of this 
paper. Both are quite familiar, but It Is Important to lay them out so that 
their Interpreratlon In the current context Is clear and unaii^hlguoua* The 
first Is that of a knowledEe representatiun * The representations thai: will 
be presupposed here have been variously called frames (e»gp Mlnskye 197S)« 
scripts (e*g* Schank & Abelson, 1977), and Schemata (esg» Rumelhart k 
Ortony^ 1977) # Henceforth, the term schema (ta) will be employed* A crucial 
character Istic of schemata is that they embed | a schema nay contain tokens 
otg and tokens of it may be contained by, other Bchemata. Such aubachemata 
can be viewed as representing predicates or attributes of the schemata that 
they dominate^ or by which they are dominated. 

It is necessary thnt 1' any model dealing with the utllliatlon of 
schemata in co^rehenslon, the availability of schemata and of subschemata 
should be sensitive to context* It is here that the second important 
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concepCi aal ience ^ coiiii»a into play. Rvvt^ral Btudiefl (e»g* Barclay^ 
Branflfordg Franks^ McCarrell 6 Mltsch, 1974; ArHerson and Ortony, 1975) have 
shovri that corCext influences and determines the particular aspects of word 
mrflnlngn thflt iire NAlfimt on any partlru'flr nc( afllon- Put In terms Nrhrma 
theoryi this means that in any pArticular content some suhsehemata may he 
irralevant^ or inappruprlatei and consequently will not be Involved in the 
comprehension processa ThlSg in turni can In' expressed by saying that the 
salience of conBtltuent structures In a Vnowledge representation can change 
as a function of context* In this paper It will be assumed that salience 
can be operationally defiiied In terms of subjects' estimates of the 
prominence cf a particular attribute with respect to a concept to which It 
does or could apply p although other (presumably highly correlated) meaput^s» 
such a frequency and/or order of mention in an ellcltaClon taski might da 
Just as well* 

The first main rlalm that will b*i made Is that Tversky^s (197/) ^ i t 
of slm11«irlty can be prc>fltabiy modified In such a way as tc provide J 
mei^^ure of sliiilarity that Is sena^itlve to metaphorlclty. It will be argued 
that the pflnclpal source uf metaphorlclty Is the dlfferefice In the relative 
salience of matching attributes of the teraa iti the coi^arlson« This 
discussion can be found In the section on salience Imbalance and 
metaphorlclty. The next section. Identifies another variable that affects 
metaphorlclty* This variable Is atlrlbuta Inequalltyt and it arises when 
putative matches In fact only match metaphorical ly , or at higher levels of 
abstraction in some assumed taxonoffllc structure* I, is particularly 
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noticeable when Ihu dnmainH from whlrh the two cerma are drawn are very 
dlaparate or, IncnnRruimt , and, it la claimed^ actributa inequality enhaneei 
the met aphnrlca I effects of aalli^nce Imbalance. The third section, on 
met rtphnr 1 r 1 1 y aiu! iMvmrm'try, HlN«nhHt»N n nitmbt^r ^^yfnfm' t ry ^re 1 at f <1 ISHiies 
Mrli 'ng from the propojied mi»dl f irat Ion to TvriHky'a formulation of 
filmllarlty. Vh. ii, th^ ate t Ion on two types of similarity itateokenta attempta 
to show thac sfmllarlty fltfltements which are understuod In terma of 
discovered matches of attributes have to be dlst Ingul jhed from thoae which 
c* CMily be understcod by introducing new atcrlbutea to the first term« 
Finally, in the ?3at section, on metaphor, the implicationa of the propoaala 
for a theor> of metaphor are dlscuaaed. 

Salience imbalance as a source of ae tajhQri€i.tjy 
""he theory of similarity proposed by Tveraky (1977) ia designad to 
account for the degree of Judged similarity between two objecta repreaented 
by I aay, the terraa m and b» The theory » which la well aupportad by the 
data» ia that the perceived ainilarity, sCaib)^ ia a weighted function of 
the inceraection of attributes of and laaa the sum of a weighted 
function of the attributea dlaLlnctive to one and a weighted function of the 
attrlbucea distinctive to the other, giving: 

8(a,b) - Of (A n B) - af(A - B) - gf(B - A) (1) 

Here, the function f() is a aeaaure of the aallence of featurea or seta of 
features^ ^hile 0» a ard B are parametera that reflect the importance of the 
shared and distinctive featuresi Thus, for exaaple^ If a • 8 ■ 0^ and 
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0 * 1^ the perctlvud Himilarity d^prndtt only on the shared ittrlbutea* 
Accordingly^ ehangr^ in the vahies of and 0 give rlat to different 

aiiiilarity scales* A and R repre«ent the sets of features of ^ and b 
rrsper t Ivel V , whllo (A - R) In in he IfieerpretpH as (A - (AnR)), and (B - 
A) comparably. It la aastimed that the salience of a set of attributes la 
given by tht« Hum of the sal lent e of each member of the set (pt 332)» 

Tveraky argued that there are two principle factors that determine the 
salience of an attribute* The flrsCf 1 n t en a 1 1 y . la independent of the object 
and '^refera to factoni that Increase Intenalty or algnal'^to^nolae ration 
such as the brightneaa of a lights the loudness of a tone, the saturation of 
a colori the frequency of an Itemp the clarity of a picture or the vividness 
of an image Cp« 342).'* The second factor, diagnoatictty . does depend on Che 
object, together with its relationship to other objects^ Diagnostlcity is 
concerned with the discriiBinability of an object from other objects with 
which it is implicitly or eicplicitly claasifiedc It therefore presupposes a 
conteict of alternatives for the abject. In the absence of such a contextp 
or in a contesct where the contraat set can only be considered to be the 
universe of objects in general, diagnoaticity presinably plays no role. 
Unfortunately, Tversky did not ei^laln how Intenalty and diagnoaticity 
interact, but for present purposes the important point is that a consequence 
of Tveraky'a position la that when diagnoaticity doea not come into play the 
salience of an attribute is independent of the object (s) of which It la an 
attribute* This Mans that the measure of an attribyte'a aallence would be 
a constant and that it would contribute a conatant amount to the overall 
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■alienee nf the ■tImuliiH, HAthom^t iml ly thlH im rnnvtnltfnt alnre It meant 
that the dt^termlnat inn nf t hr Hiiilenrr nf th? aet of intt»raect ing attrlbutaa 

in aquation (1) la qult^ at ralgh t f n f^a rd i f (A ) (tha »#Asure of liLtfibuta n 

n 

in A)^ and f f R ) (rhr mrnuurv nf fhnf M^mv «flrihut# in R) will hi* thr aamr. 

n 

Thm chlf*f d i f f *»r**nci* hi^twtM*n Tvf*rMky*a mnde 1 and thr praaent nn« la 

that thp iattrr r^qiiirt's that thv aali#nce of an attrlhuta dapanda on the 

particular ohjpct of whlrh It Is an attribute^ aa well aa on othart 

contextual^ factora. In thr preaent model the perceived ilinllarlty between 

two objecta dependM, In part^ on the relative level of aalience of matching 

attrlbuteat thuaf in generalt it cannot be aaauaed that f (A ) * f (B ). 

n n 

Ratheri It la auppoaed that Independent of dlagnoatlcity i an actrlbute can 
be more iinportant with reapeet to one object than It la with reapect to 
another, Juat aa aom Benbera of natural catagoriea are aivaya Bore typical 
Chan othera (e«g« Ripap Shobenp 4 Smith, 1973| Raach^ 1973). For in8tance» 
aa a rulei being made of iron la a Bore l^»ortant attribute of ■agneta than 
it la of railroad cracka; and, even though not neceaaary for eitherp being 
red ia a Bore iBportant attrlbuf.c of a fire truck than it la of a brick* 
The laaue of whether or not the aalience of an attribute la independent of 
the object that poaaeaaea it appeara to be an unaettled ei^irlcal queation. 
Yet, it la not at all eaay to teat* It la difficult to dlatin^lab between 
the abaolute amount of aalience an attribute contrlbutea to an object, on 
the one hand, and such confoyndlng varlablea aa the relative amount It 
contributea, and the amount of knowledge aubjecta have about the objecta, on 
the other« 
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The r#Jprtinn of TverMky'i aRNumptfan that th# tullencc of an •ttrlbute 
im Indrpehdcnt of thm obJ#cC rilfl#pi « difficulty for d#t«rmfniiig the 
■ iill#nc# of th# Intem^rt ion of A und R in equation How It f(Anil) to 

hf* rosiput^H? Thr atiit»t»r to thin qupNt It^n iMTinat 1 1 ii t ra onv nf thi* rrntral 
rlaimii of th# pn^aenr prnpoaa^^ It la that the aallen^e of the InterNertlon 
of A and B in dependent on the Ralience valuea of matching elementa in fl» 
rather than on aomr function of the values In both A and or of thelf 
valuea in A alone* Fquation (I) cAn now be re^wrltten to give equation (2)1 

■ (a,b) • of*(AnR) - tf^(h - R) - Hf^CB A) (2) 
A B 

where f () and t () repreaent meaaurea of aallence baaed oil the valuta in A 
and B reapect ively • The meaaure of aliftl lar Ity , aa given by equation (2)^ 
reaaina esaencially the aaM aa Tveraky'a (equaclQn (1)) in caaea %fhere the 
MCching attributea are of conparable aalience In both A and B* Sog when 
the Mtching attributet are of relatively low aalienee for both objectag 
Choat objecta will not be judged very alBilar; when the the aalienee levels 
of Mtching attributea are relatively high for both, the predicted 
eiailaritiee will again be ainllar to thoae froM equation (1)# Henceforth we 
ahall refer to aiaillarity atatescnta In which the Batching attributea are of 
comparably high aalience (high-B/high^A) aa being literal aiallaritv 
atate >enta ^ although it ahould be recogniied that thia ia a ahorthand way of 
aayiog that auch atatenenta ar^ predoflilnantl> literal, aince literalneAa 
(and ita ca^leMaty Mtaphoricity ) ia a Mtter of degree. Thia aeeu to 
accord with coaaon aenat. It could be taken aa aiioaatic that if two thinga 
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nhare momm rhamctpr Int Irii flmt nrr f mprtr t iint rn hoih thi»n thoHr thlnfii will 
hm pvrctfivvd UK bring lltpriilly NimilAr. 

Hnvrv^r, ft fii nc.si poMiifhlv (n go further thun tht nrr^ 
rhflfflrt er !z<it i on of Ittrral almlLiilty* Hutli nonlitcral alrnllarlty 
■ tatrmt^nts und nnnmalnun onfH cnn be r h#i rur t rr I trd * To the extent thut 
Mtrhing attribucefi Arr nf ir«s high HAli#nr# in A than Chay art in whll^ 
thtr# #xiat high aalirnt attribuc#a in R that cannot ba appllad to j» 
eo^iafiaona bctt#een tha rnrreapondf ng t«raa will be nonlitaral (high^'B/low^ 
A). Such atalMtnta arr usually calUd f iwt l#a * And« to thm aittant that 
alBilarlty atataMnta ar# f.aith#r Htaral nor nonlitaral in tha aanaa Juat 
axplainedt thay will b# anona louii * Thua, Htaral and nonlitaral ainilafity 
atatamnta do not fora tDutualiy axcluaive claaaaa of atataAantat Hort for 
that Mttar, do anonaloya and Maningfui onaa* It ia prafcratla to think In 
tarM of thraa conponanta of alBilarity atataMnta« tha litaralt tha 
nonlitaral (or ■ataphorical ) , and tha anoMloua. SoMtima ona or two of 
thaaa coaponanta contribute virtually nothing to tha parcaivad alallarity 
Ca*g« tha anoMloua coaponant contributaa nothing if a atataMnt ia 
pareaivad aa baing a literal aiBilarity atataMnt). Aa will b# diacuaaad in 
graatar datail with tha halp of axaaplaa (4) * (8) balowp tha praaant 
propoaal identifiaa two rathar diffarant aourcaa of anoaaly in aiallarlty 
atataMnta. Tha ona ariaaa fron tha aaaartion of aiailarity batwaan two 
thinga that hava a vary low dagraa of aiallarity (lowB/low^A Mtchaa), and 
tha othar ariaaa froe caaas in which thara ia, aaaanttally , a ravaraad 
alalia (low-B^igh-A) . 




Bryimd Mtf>rAl Hfwlliirily 

in 

Wh«t It hvfnR rUlnftl in thut ifu* Iwh^U nrr. T(<i, b)i In aalUnrii 
l#V9ltt €if iMirhtnfi Attrlbutrn of thr two iprMn in n prlnrtpiil iiniirr* nf 
Mtaphorirl ty • A cnnvrnl^nt wny of coni #piu«l liInK ihla iMbalAnce im In 
viilii«li^r ih» artrtbiifff'n of a nnd h it Ifur wltfi th^ momt fl«i1iinr 
Attflhiitrii fit thr top, Th rn fifiHrn«r lnh^liinrr run hr thmi^ht nf in thp 
dt*grrr tif dlaRf^n^ ^ 1 1 y frnin nftrthiit^n !n p to Mttribiitv^ in A. «nrt ran ht 
rliArArtpr iiffd. to a firnt iipprnii i m« t j on , by innNld#rlfig th# rnphin«d «ffprt 
of ih# diH pfmnc^ in Rulfrnrf b^tw?#n thp Mtchlnff ACtrtbut€« for i and for 
b, togtth r with ihv (ind«prnd«>ni) di^^rrs of •«li#nc# in i^Arh, mm in 
^qiiaC ion (}) I 

Ha.b) - g(f*(K^ - f^iX X.^)) C3) 

I 1 ▼ti I 14^ 

wh^rt gC) is low, probably additiv* , function, and <X , x ) • {aHI), 

i i 

In ca8€a %#h#rc •alienee iBbalanea la tha only aourca of MtaphoFl€lcy # thm 
dagraa of Mtaphoririty can be equated vlch ch« dagree of aalianca 
i«balan£«!« or diagonality. It than followa froa aquation (3) that tha iiiora 
litaral a atBilarity atacaaant la, th# lovar will ba Ita dagraa of 
Mtaphoriclty bacauaa tha Batching attrlbytaa hava coaparabla (pradaailnantly 
high) dagraaa of aalltnca in both A and B« Piirtharvara, tha tarM 4«- highly 
literal alallarity atateMnca are likely to he Judged nore alBllar than the 
tt^&M in More eetaphorical onea becauaa the aat of Intaraactlng atlrlbutea 
la Hkely to be l^^^ger In the forwerj and, the rated slallarlty of 
nonlitaral alBllarity atatesenta la likely to be higher than for anoMloua 
onea becauae In the eaae of the forver the aeaaure of a- lenea of the aet of 
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Intereactlng attributai will be greater, as determlfied by thr^ tern f*(AnB), 
than that measure for anomalous CDmparlaonSp where the Interaestlng set may 
often even be empty. 

The present proposali theup not only distinguishes literal from 
metaph0rleal similarity statements and provides a measure of similarity that 
Is sensitive to bothp It also charaeterlzes two sourees of anomaly in 
putative similarity statementSt Consider the follwlng similarity 



statementsi 

billboards are like placards (4) 

billboards are like warts (5) 

billboards are like pears (6) 

chairs are like syllogisms (7) 

sleeping pills are like sermons (8> 



Aceordlng to the present proposal, statement (4) Is baalaally a literal 
eomparison since billboards and placards share a number of high salient 
attributes. By contrast, statement (5) is a nonllteral cai^arlson because, 
although no salient attributes are shared, there are some high salient 
attributes of warts that are less high salient attributes of billboards 
(e.g» they are ugly), while there are other high aallent attributes of warts 
that cannot be applied to billboards at all (e*g» they are found on the 
akln)# Thus, statement (5) is a metaphorical similarity statement, that la, 
a almller The remaining cases are anomalous* In exai^le (6) the only 
attributes common to both terns are trivial^ low salient, attributes, such 
as "being a thing" or "being a physical obJect"| and thus the measure of 
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slDllarity will be very low. What makes such a statement anomalous Is that 

It eannot normally be eKpected to fulfill a communleatlve function* It seems 

to violate the Grlcean maxim of quality (Grlee» 1975)* In exan^le (7) the 

two terms seem not even to share low salient attributes and consequerrtly It 

top Is anomalous in essentially the same way* Finally » in statement (fi)^ the 

only match seems to be of an attribute like "being soporlfle", that Is, a 

high salient attribute of the a term and a low salient attrl^te of the b 

term* The anomaly here Is of a different kind. There is a match alrightp 

but both the similarity and the metaphorlcity are low since the value of 
B 

f (AHB) depends on the (low) salience value of the attribute for the ^ 
term« sermens * One prediction that follows from this Is that other things 
being equal, cases like statement (8) will tend to receive slightly higher 
similarity ratings than cases like statement (7) because the intersection 
tern is necessarily always empty for the latter. Cases like statement (8) 
might also be expected to receive higher similarity ratings than cases like 
statement (6) because the abstract and low salient attributes that are 
shared (e*g. "is a thing") by the terms in cases like statement (6) are 
probably not directly represented in the schemata associated with the terms* 
By contrast p prallBlnary data that we have collected suggest that subjects 
often recognize that reversed simllesi like statement (8)^ are indeed 
reversed similes* Perhaps for this reason, rated almilarities for reversed 
similes tend to be higher than predicted by equation (2)* 

There is always the possibility that a reversed simile may give rise to 
a new simile with a totally different meaning but with comparably high 
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metaphorlcity and similarity ratlngsi as, for example, 1§ the case with 
statement (5) and its raversal, statement (9) • 

warts are like billboards (9) 

« 

Some people find that uglinesSp while important in the meaning of statement 
(5), becomes much less important in statement (9), where attributes related 
to prominence seem to come more into focust Mother example of the meaning 
change associated with the reversal of terms in a simile is provided by 
statements (10) and (11). 

butchers are like surgeons (10) 
surgeons are like butchers (11) 

Here, not only are the bases of the eoi^arlsons quite different, they are 
actually incon^atlble. The present account explains this fact quite easily; 
It maintains that the basis of a similarity stateMnt depends on the 
salience levels of matching attributes relative to the b term, and due to 
salience Imbalance, the basis is likely to be different as the two terns are 
Interchanged^ Notice, also, that In stJitements (10) and (11) there is a 
reversal of affective valence^ Affective attributes are often (although by 
no means always) an important part of the basis of nonllteral similarity 
statements* 

In spite of the peculiar behavior of reversed slmllesi the similarity 
statements that the present proposals identify as anomalous are relatively 
difficult to interpret; the generation of an interpretation cannot normally 
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hm readily achieved. It Is true, as with most well^formad aentencai In a 
natural language, that an Interpretation can be forced# It is usually 
possible to construct a .context In which comparisons like statements (6), 
(7)i or (3) can be lnterpreted« It nay be, however, that such a context only 
permits an Interim retatlon by causing a change in the relative degrees of 
aalience of the attributes of the term8# The point Is not that it Is 
impossible to conjure up a suitable conteKt^^it almst never is Impossible* 
The point Is merely that it is much more difficult to produce such a context 
for anomalous casea than It Is for meaningful ones* 

What we have so far, then^ Is the proposal to replace Tversky's neasure 
of salience of shared attributes with a measure based on the salience of 
those attributes in B. The contrast In salience levels of attributes in B 
and A, the dlagonalityi can then form the basis of a measure of 
metaphorlclty (equation (3))* This account seems to fulfill the need for a 
measure of ilmilarlty that does not predict unrealistlcally low similarity 
ratings for similes » as does equation (1). However » salience Imbalance la 
not the whole story- 

Attribute Inequality In inconaruent domains 
The notion of matching attributes is obviously essential to the account 
of similarity that Is being proposed* Both similarity itself , and 
metaphorlclty p depend on It. Yet the notion is not vithaut its prdblemsj 
particularly if one tries to use It in the context of 8chraa-thaerttic 
representations* This section starts with a discussion of these problems 
and Chen goes on to examine their effects on metaphorlclty* 
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Cpnslder scatement (12)! 

Blood vessels are Ilka aqueducts* (12) 

According to the present proposal^ the basis of similarity lies In the 
matching attributes. At first glance it might seem that there Is no problem, 
blood vessels and aqueducts are, at least, both channels through which 
liquids move. This, howeverp is a misleading oversimplification. 

It is true that aqueducts are channels for carrying liquidSp but It Is 
not very convincing to argue that some predicate like "is a channel for 
carrying liquids'* is represented as an important part of a person's 
knowledge about aqueducts. It seems more. natural to suppoie that what is 
represented directly In the schema for an Aqueduct is that it Is a channel 
for carrying water . The predicate about liquids Is the result of an 
inference through the one about water. Similarly » blood vessels convey 
bloa^d g to be sure "being a liquid" Is an important attribute ©f blood, but 
presumably it does not appear as a subschena in the schema for blood 
vessels. But this seems to lead to the conelusion that statenent (12) Is 
trivial, being based merely on the fAct that both blood vesselp and 
aqueducts are channelB. The problem Is that this conclusion seams plainly 
wrong. 

Suppose, for a momentp that instead of conceiving of attributes as 
simple predicates, we concentrate on schematic structure, taking into 
accoynt the relationships between the attributes, not Just the attributes 
themselves. For aqueduct it might be supposed that the schema is southing 
like the following I 
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AQUEDUCT SCHEMA iaa (x, AQUEnUCT) . 



All iSB (x^ channal) « 



A2i 



f lows^thraugh (wacerp x) 



A3i purpoae--of (Al » A2). 



(13) 



This Gfln be compared with structure (14) which might be used to represent 
(some of) s person's knowledge about blood vessels # 

BLOOD-TOSSEL SCHafA " isa (x^ BLOOD VESSEL). 
All Isa (xp channel)* 
A2: f lows^through (bloodp x) 
A3: purpnse-of (Al s A2)* 
A4i isa (arteryt x). 



If Alt A2» and A3 are viewed as atCributeSp then the match on Al represents 
the fact that both are ehannels* Buti in addition^ although the variables 
An A2 differ (water In the one csse» and blood In the other) the structure 
of A2 Is the same In each cases In other words, the attributes, while not 
Identlcalt are themselves similar* A recursive Mchanlsm for finding 
aatchlng attributes could thus reveal a second^drdsr match of| for sKampla, 
**f lows^through (llqu' . x)". It Is also Important to notice that A3 Is 
shared I because A3 cmh be considered to be a kind of "meta^attribute" which 
Inearporatei Information abmit Interattrlbute relatlonst l»e* it 
incorporates'^ Information about the structure of the schemata themselves. 



etc* 



(14) 



s 
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This Is one of the reasons why it is helpful to utilise an approach to 
knowledge representations that Incorporates structurep an approach that Is 
richer than a mere listing of simple attributes. It appears to be a good way 
of capturing the fact that rany stateDients of similarity depend on soma 
structural isoDorphlsm between the knowledge associated with the two 
conceptSi rather than on ffierely a match of simple atcributes- These 
observaclons Indicate how sensitive attribute matching is to the way in 
which attributes are represented^ how they relata^ and what they are» and 
they may well help to establish the superiority of one kind of 
representational approach over another « 

But we are not yet out of the woods* It can still be objected that the 
attributes that are purported to match do not really match at all. For 
example^ in what sense are blood vessels and aqueducts really both channels? 
There are many different kinds of channels » some mafl^Biad^^ and ^^arying 
greatly in size and material of construction» and some natural» also varying 
in similar respects, and carrying different kinds of things— liquids , gasea» 
information^ etc« It is certainly the case that a blood vesaal is a very 
different kind of channel from an aqueduct* Butt if this la 80, on what 
baaia can it be claimed that "being a channel" is the Bmmm atCflbute for 
both? This is the attribute inequality problem* Attrlbutea that may be 
nominally the same dften seem to change their meanings as tl^ey are applied 
to terma in different domainst ^hat across those domains they are related 
by similarity rather than by Identity, 
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The aolutlon Co the atCrlbuta Inequality probltm llesi at least ^ 
partiallyi precisely In this last statement of It. The criterion for a naceh 
has to be that the attrlDucea should be highly slnllarp rather than 
Identicals Thlst of course» Introduces a recursive element Into our account 
of similarity » but ihtire Is nothing wrong with that* Returning to exai^le 

we can n-iw see that attributes A2 from structures (!3) and (14), while 
not Identic. dip are highly slallari consequeritlv they can figure In the set 

incerM^ctlng attributes. Of course^ the reason they^ are similar Is that 
hio^d f*rd watnr themselves share the hlgh-sallent attribute '*belng a 
Uutnf! % Sop on# of the reasons that blood vessels are similar to aqueducts 
*5 that they share attributes of attributes. 

There remains a difficult problem, however. The existence of higher- 
order matches Is not sufficient to assure similarity. For exaqilei penguins 
are not normally thought of as being similar to wolves, even though there is 
a hlgher*order match"they are both animals. Why Is th^t not sufficient to 
make them similar? One reason is that it seems to be the only basis for a 
match, so that the distinctive attributes easily outweigh It. 

Another reasong howeverg ^ght be that there eniat constrainta on the 
level of specificity of the categories to which the things being compared 
are typically thought to belong. Although this proposal la very tentative, 
suppose it were assumed that in the absence of direct, flrst-ordar matches, 
the existence of some reasonably specific Rhared domain was a precandltion 
for a sensible timllarlty statement» l>e. that the existence of such a 
domain was a necessary but not a sufficient condition for two things to be 
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p#rcelved as balng tven potentially similars Ona way to Interpret the 
notion of a "reasonably specific shared domain" would be In terms of basla 
level categories (e»g# Roschp Hervls, Grey, Johnson & Boyes«Braem« 1976) • k 
level of specificity at or below the basic level would cmnt as being 
"reasonably specific" whereas a level of specificity more abstract than the 
basic level would not* Or, one might appeal to a more sophisticated 
"natural" taxonomy wherein therrj are more levels from which to select a 
cut'i^off point t aa Is the casSt for sKamplep with the taxono^ described by 
Berllnt Breedlove and Raven (1973)» 

The consequences of this kind of aaaunptlon can now be considered* In 
an anomalous case, like statement (6) the domains of advertlseMnta and 
fi'ults do not come together In any conceivable taxonomic structure In a 
category at or below ^he specificity of a basic level categoiy. So, 
statement (6) falls to satisfy the precondition for a sensible similarity 
statement* By contrastp it has been supposed that blood vessels and 
aqueducts come together In a domain of channels or condultSi which does 
satisfy the precondition* Fengulns and tiolves only meet in the animal 
category, ifhlch is at a level of specificity more abstract than the basic 
level, consequently the precondition la again not satisfied. It need not 
necessarily be possible to find an already encoded category, sometimes a 
psychologically plausihle category has t& be "constructed"* This, for 
examplei Is probably the case for ststsMnt (IS) 

encyclopedias are like gold mines (IS) 
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vhart a Iticlcal d#8crlptlon of the Intaraecclng category ■Ight hm **pla€« 
vhtre thlngft are stored "place ^ere things ean be found"| or "source of 
utility". It la also one reason why^ under suitable contextual condltlona, 
superficially andmalous cosiparlsons nay becone Interpretables 

Whether or not the general problem of attribute Inequality can be 
solved along these lines, it Is a problen that has to be dealt with In any 
theory of aisillarlcy that relies upon attribute Mtching« The question then 
arlaea as to how attribute inequality relates to aetaphoricity • Does lt| 
perhapSp enhance aalience iDbalance? It seeas reasonable to suppose that It 
does* This would wan that less salience inbalance would be needed to give 
rise to sosie particular degree of Detaphorlclty if the matching attributes 
ware not in fact identical. Hare obvious « hweve?| is the possibility that 
■ecaphorlcity la increased in this way if the matching attrlbutea are 
metanhoricallv sla^ar . This situation is evident In statement (1S)« When 
subjects are asked to list attrlbutea of encyclopedias and gold mines they 
often list ''being valuable" as a high salient attribute of boLh. Clearly» 
however p the sense of "being valuable" that appllea to encyclopedias Is one 
peftaining to intellectual or mental domalns» whereas the sense that applies 
to gold mlnea la a flnanclali or pecuniary one (ctf* ichank i Abelson^St 
1977 distinction between HTRAHi and FTRAHS). It might well be argued that 
the basic ("literal") sense of "valuable" appllea in the pecuniary doaaln 
and that the application rf the attribute in the intellectual domain is 
derivative or* metaphorical. 
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To suiiMrlsei The donilns from which che terra In a atatnent of 
coi^arlaon are dratm can be quite Incongruent, or seuntlcally reaote from 
one another* When this happens there often appear to be no ieal attribute 
Batches at all» To the extent that there are matchea, they tend to depend 
not on identity of attributea but on almllaritv between attributes, or 
configurations of then# This sloilarlty itself oft4ii has an eleaent of 
Mtapb^rlcity associated with it as aeera to be the caae with "la valuable*' 
and is certainly the case with "Involves digging around" in statement (IS)* 
Thua» if identity Is taken as a llBlting case of similarity. It seeu that 
the notion of an "attribute natch" haa to be revised* It has to be baaed not 
on attribute Identity but on attribute similarity* Theni a match would be 
defined either in terms of a high almilarity between putatlvely matching 
elemental or in terms of high metaphoricity between them, as defined In 
equation (2)* It may well be that even where there is attribute inequality, 
there la still some degree of dlagonality, but that perhapa domain 
Incongruence enhancea ita effecta on metaphoricity* 

Domain Incongruence and attribute inequality turn out to be of general 
importance in lexical aemantlca and eapeclally in the analyala of dual 
funetlon terma* Consider the following, exai^le (16), dlacuaaed by Searle 
(in press) I 

Sally la (like) a block of ice (16) 

One aspect of statement (16) that is rather importanti and soMtlmea 
overlooked, is that it is ambiguous* If it is used in the context of ially 
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coMlng in from an wutrwwmly cold «nvl rortMnt , it vlll hivt a much Immr 
degree of perceived netaphorlclcy then if It is used in the context of e 
dleiIlusion#d i#ould-be lover beBoaning Selly'a unreaponaive frigidity* The 
reaaon for chla dlfferenee li chat In ehe flrat Interpretatidn there la 
douin cpngruence while in the second there la not* Thua, in the first 
Interpretationp whereas being physically eold (e«g* to the touch) la not a 
high aallent^ persevering attribute of Sally» it ia a high aallent attribute 
of a block yf lee, consequently, it satiaftea the conditlona for being a 
alBile. The attribute "cold" appllea to each terM in the aawe doinln * The 
coMunlcat Ive aurceaa of such hyperboles dependa on the fact that the 
Intenalty of Che coldneaa ia different vis a via the two objecta, but It 
doea aeem to be the aaM attribute^ By contraati in the aecond 
interpretation, the attribute "cold" has to be applied acroaa tfoaalnaa 
nasMly froo the physical , temperature^ douln appropriate to lee In the one 
caaeg to the eBotional douin applicable to "paychologlcal" characterlatlca 
In the other* Thia ahould not be conacruad aa a aiBllarlty atateaient that 
dependa for ita aucceaa on aoM kind of punt tof aa haa already been 
iapiiedp thia characterlat Ic turna out to be quite wldeapr#ad, often relying 
on ayateBatlCp eonventional. underlying analoglea between two different 
doMina (in thia caae, temperature and eBOtioiiaa and in othera, luBlnoalty 
and pefaonalicy etcc)* In factt Jackendoff (I975| 1976) argues that the 
entire aeMntic ayatea of Engliah can be byllt up uaing auch notlana* He 
arguea, for exai^lei chat '*glve" is bailcally the aame verb as '*go** except 
that the dosMin of tha former ia that of '^posaaaaion** whila that of che 
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latter li that of "loeAClon"* One can set iBpllcIt in thia approach tha 
vlaw chat nonlltaral alBllarlty la a fun^Mntal building block of languaga 
in gtntral* 

It aaaUt thanp that Mtaphur le Ity dapenda not only on an inaquality 
betvean rtlaeiva aallenea levels in caaaa vhara there are ganulne attrlbuta 
Mtehea, but alao on duuln incongruence in caaea where there are not* One 
■ight iMgine an esperlMnt In vhlch aBblguoye co^artaona like atatnant 
(16) appeared in conteitta which forced either the doaain congruentt or the 
domain Ineongruent Interpretation- Subjects aaked to rate the degree of 
Betaphoriclty and aisilarlty ahould give higher Mtaphoricity ratinga in the 
doiiain ineongruent interpretationa» but higher aiailarity ratinga in the 
doMin congruent interpretations^ 

So« returning to exaaple (1S)| vhen ve aay that encyelopediae are like 
gold Blneai a cognitive *'ge4r change" la needed t Cold Binea are aourcea of 
phyaical wealthy ancyclopediaa, of --■ental" wealth* The poaaibility of 
applying terM Ilka "wealth" in two doaaina ia a raault of the fact that 
chare are underlying attrlbutea that are aharad by the two applicatlona of 
the tara« The knowledge that the taru are convintiOQally ao applied aarveat 
in coapreheiiaiont to "ahort-circuit" what ^ght otherwiee have baen a 
recuraiva proceaa required to uncover thusa aiailarlttaa. Hawevari the 
doMin incongruence aervaa to increaae the aMantic diatanca that the 
coaprehanaian proceaa haa to bridge ao that the parcaived Mtaphoricity of a 
alBllarity atatenant that Involvea fundaMntally different doMina will ba 
greater. 
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Nefpharlcity and th# a»y««gtrv of €o»pariftafi« 
tn thm presenc aecounc of MCaphdrl^plcy in 0lBllAriC]f stacflHttta m 
%rmmt 4mml of tvphasii it placed upon saliancc iBbalanca* Id ehi« Meitim 
thm rtlation of chis notion Co a nuBbar of problaM tMoacsad with %hm 
asywatry of aimllarit^f scataMntaft and changaa In Judgad Mraphorlcltif and 
aiailarity will ba diaeuaaad. In ordar to do thia it vtll ba hatpful to 
raviaii briafly an iBportant coaponant of Tvaraky'a (1977) proposala« eaMlyp 
tha diaanoatlcitv prlnclpla * Thia prlncipla la baaltally conearnad with Eha 
fact that contast can Influanca tha aalianca ^^f attrlbutaa* Indaadi tha 
influanca of contaxt My avan astand to intr clng an attrlbiita that 
otharviaa would ba trivial. Tvaraky'a asai^ that tha attflbyta **raal** 

haa no diagnoatic valua in tha contast of actual anlHlai that lii it would 
ba uC vcty low aaliauca. Vat in tha cootaat of anittala that iBcludad 
iMgiAary and ■ythical baaata it wight bacowa vary i^ortant* 

If tha propoaad wodiflcation (aquation (l>) to Tvaraky'a wodal ta 
accaptad it followa that a tMporary (or for that Mttarp a paraattattt) 
changa in tha aalianca lavala of watehl^ attrlNitaa ahould raawlt in 
changaa to Judgad wataphorictty and aiwilarlty* For asai^lai wa^ paopla 
hava tha intuition that apacifying or lingulatically conatralnlag a 
diMnaiana of alwilarity in what would otharwlaa ba a vary aataphorlcal 
aiwilarlty atatawant, raducaa tha dagraa of Mtaphorictty* ^naidar 
•tAtaMnta (17) and (ll)t 

John-i faca waa lika a baat (17) 
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John's face was red like a beet (18) 

In stataDant (18) John's face is compared to a beet with respect to rtdness * 
The effect of specifying the dimension la to identify, or f oreground the 
most diagnostic attribute(s) . Much the same would be true, although perhaps 
to a lesser extent* if was like in statement (17) were to be changed to 
looked like * The result of foregrounding in statement (18) la that all 
other attributes of both John's face and of beets have lass impact on the 
perceived similarity between the two^ Another way of putting this is to say 
that the salience of the color attributes is increased above tha salience of 
all Che other accributes so that the latter no longer play a significant 
role. The result is a match of high sdlient to high salient attributes^ 
Accordingly, Judged metaphoricity should diminish from statement (17) to 
stateDent (18) • Furthermore, the prediction that perceived ainilarlty 
Inereases follows readily. However, even with respect to an individual 
attribute such as color or size, the match nay not be perftcti John's face 
was perhaps not literally the color of a beet. This suggests that fine 
tuning is required, that the attribute of color itself has attributes which 
nay be more or less well matched (intensity, hue, and saturation, for 
exai^le). Consequently, aven when an attribute of co^arison has been 
foregrounded in this way, the similarity of two objects with respect to that 
attribute can vary^ In other words, attribute inequality can be found in 
literal similarity statements too, %^lch is why it was suggested earlier 
that some degree of salience imbalance is probably a necessa^ condition for 
metaphor leity. 
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Even though the replaceinant In statement (18) of a hlgh^B/low-»A 
salience match by a hlgh-B/hlgh-A match as a result of the eKplicit mention 
of a shared attribute has been proposed as an explanation of the reduction 
in perceived metaphorlcity , this la not sufficient to guarantee symmetrys 
There remain strong constraints on the natural order of terms. One reason 
for this may be that whereas the attribute is matched quallt a^ ivelV i it is 
not matched quantitatively . Perhaps statements like example (18) depend for 
their effectiveness on the intensity of the matching attribute being higher 
in B than in A* This may relate to Tversky's observation that we normally 
find the more nacural order of terms In a similarity statement to be the orie 
in which a deviant object Is referred to in subject posltioni and the more 
prototypical one in the object position^ as In example (19). 

North Korea Is like Red China (19) 

In the case of statement (18), then, something is needed for the ^ term that 
is more p r o^t p ty p 1 e a 1 1 v red^it would be unnatural to compare the redness of 
John's face to something that was typically not very red (e.g. a can of 
paint). This point becomes more obvious with attributes like cold a where Che 
perception and measurement of Intensity is more comnonplace. 

The proposal p then, is that one reason finding a nominal match, even if 
it la a high/high one, does not guarantee symmetry, is that a matching 
attribute may vary with respect to some of its oim attributes. Thus, even 
though "John la strong like an ox" Isolates strength as the matching 
attribute. It Is presumably the case that while both may be very strongt 
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John Is really very much less Btrong than the typical ox. In general, the 
determination of such wlthln-attrlbute similarity calls for the same kind of 
operations as are required for normal similarity Judgements, which again 
leads to the conclusion that the process of similarity perception may have 
to be viewed as being a recursive one* So long as attributes are consideifed 
as subschemata, the idea of attributes themselves having attributes seems to 
be perfectly acceptablep for It is part of the theory of the representation 
of knowledge that the current account of similarity presupposes. However, 
it should be noted that there does seem to be a price to be paid for gain g 
the flexibility that the embedding characteristic of schemata endows on 
attributes. It appears to be increasingly difficult to pin down the noclon 
of an attribute* 

In considering the question of syrameti^ it is Important not to overlook 
the fact that the sentence topic Itself Imposes constralnti, so that In the 
geneFal case a difference between "a^ is like b^" and "b^ Is like a^" will 
always remain because In the first case the sentenca topic Is ^ and In the 
second it is b^, that is, there are constraints resulting from such chlnga as 
the given/new reiatlonship, and the subject/predicate relationship» Tversky 
refers to this as the focusing effect s noting that normally greater weight 
is assigned to the attributes of the subject term than to those of Che 
second term (i.e. a > g)* If one considers the Intersection term In 
equation (2) as providing the basis of similarity , the question of symmetry 
seems to reduce to the fact that a similarity relation will be symmetrical 
if the basis for the comparison Is the same regardless of the order of 
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inention of the carina In It* Thusi If 4 Is like b In eKactly Che same 
respects In which b Is like 4, then the Felatlon could be sj^mecrlcal* It 
should by now be clear that this condition can never hold for nonllteral 
similarity statements, because they share high salient B and low salient A 
attributes. If all the shared attributes in a simile have this hlgh-B/low-A 
relation, then the simile, If reversed, will result in an anomalous 
comparisons Furthermore, it follows that with certain kinds of anomalous 
cases (low-B/high'-A) , the reverMal will result in an interpretable simile, 
as was the case» for example, with statement (6). Anomalous cases of low 
B/low-A, are also reversible in the trivial sense that they are 
unlnterpretable In both dlrectionsi and for the same rea8ons« 

The fact thatp in general, slailarlty statements are not purely literal 
or purely nonllteral also has implications for symoetry* As mentioned 
earllerp the basis of statement (5) lies in high salient attributes of warts 
such as being protrusions and being ugly- However, t^en reversed to givep 

warts are like billboards (20) 

other attributes seem to take over* NoWi the notions of prominence and 
obviousness seem to be more central* Thus the meanlnE of statement (5) is 
different from that of statement (20) » In literal comparisons, where the 
basis of comparison is more likely to remain the B$mm regardless of the 
order of the two terms « the difference in meaning between the two orders Is 
generally much less dramatic, although residual matches of high to low may 
still have an effect* This almost certainly relates to Tversky^s Interesting 
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observation that *'the variant Is niore aimllar to Che prototype than the 
prototype Is to the varliint (p* 333)", as evidenced by comparing statement 
(19) with Its reverHal. In cases where the literal similarity Is very hlghi 
that lS| In cases where (most) people perceive the matches as being at 
similar levels of sallencet the maintenance of symmetry Is easlerp as for 
example^ In statcmenta (21) and (22). 

Czechoslovakia Is like Hungary (21) 
Hungary la like Czechoslovakia (22) 

The general conclusion^ theni is that the degree of symmetry Is 
inversely related to the degree of metaphoriclty » so that the more 
metaphorical the comparison^ the less symmetrical It Is likely to be. 
Notwithstanding this, it remains true that other factors also cause 
asymmetry. For example, there may be subtle meaning changes resulting from 
high^B/low^A matches becoming low^B/high^A Mtches and vice verga« Secondt 
the kind of variables mentioned earlier, but Ignored in our discuasion-^the 
subject /predicate relation, the given/new relation, relative amounts of 
knowledge associated with the terra, and the typicality of the termfl^^these 
variables will almost always have a residual effect » an effect that can to a 
large extent be handled by accepting Tversky's account wherein, usually, 
a > thereby giving less weight to the distinctive features of the second 
term^ Finally, metaphoricity can be reduced when linguistic devices are 
used to foreground certain attributes of classes of them at the expense of 
others • This Is why specifying a dimension with respect to which two 
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otherwlsa subHtant 1 al ly dlflBimllar objt'cts art to be compared seem to reduce 
the metaphorlci ty . This Is also why vurbs of similitude more specific than 
to be like i that Is, verbs such as look _ljke » to sound 1 J kg , etc * , 
generally give rise to more literal similarity sti tnments. 

Two types of similarity statgTOnt 
The account of literal and nonliteral similarity statements that has 
been proposed locates the basis of comparison of two putatlvely similar 
terms in the intersection term of equation (2)« In tha case of netaphorical 
similarity statements this "basis of comparison" is usually called the 
Rround (of the netaphor). This situation implies that from the point of view 
of someone attempting to understand a similarity statement^ succesg can only 
be achieved if the intersection term is not empty- From this perspective 
comprehension will be quite straightf orvard if the matching attributes are 
already part of the schemata for both the ^ term and the h term* But this 
need not always be the case. It sometimes happens that people have to make 
Inferences about what a particular statement meansp that Is, they sometimes 
have to Introduce new attributes into their representation for the a^ term. 
This section focuses on the differences between such attribute introducing 
statement 8 , and the more straightforward cases in which it will be supposed 
that the preexisting matching attributes have their salience levels in the a^ 
tern promo ted . 

Suppose that someone utters statement (16) with the intention of 
lo^uting sexual inertness to our already much maligned Sally. The 
disclnctlon of concern is reflected in the kinds of reply the hearer might 
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makei "Yes, 1 know bHp Is, It's a shamt Isn't !t?-% as against "Oh really? 1 
didn't know that. 1 would never have thought It." 

BOf when we say " Is like we may be Inviting the haarer not to 
find a match of attributes^ but to take some aallenc attributes of b^ that 
were not previously part of the hearer'a schema for a and to build them Into 
the schema for 

It should be noted at the outset thatp strictly speaking, the 
difference between attribute promoting and attribute Introducing similarity 
statements Is not a difference that pertains to the similarity stateaient per 
se« but rather a difference that has to do with the use of a atatentnt by a 
particular person^ to a particular person, on a particular uccaslon# 
Nevertheless t the dlstinccion glvas rise to the question of what 
co^rehension mechanism can account for the fact chat people can understand 
siffliiarity atatementa when there can be no aatch, given that the 
determination of matches plays such a central role in the present proposals. 

The answer that will be proposed here is that the mechanlan is one of 
attempted predication. This would mean that the coi^irehension procesa might 
be something like thisi With preferenee being given to the most salient 
Bubschemata associated with the b term, an attempt would be made to apply 
them to the schema for the a^ term* Now, one way to determine whether some 
particXilar attribute can be applied to something la to determine whether or 
not it is already included In the representation of that thing. Thua, 
matchingt or at laast* testing for a match, might well be the first step In 
the processt However, matching cannot possibly alvays be the only ste^ 
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because If the test for a matrli frtitsi It im not pnARibl^ to conclude that 
th# atcribuc^ in quHHti^n trtnnot he* «ppll«*ri» but only that It It not alrtady 
present 8 The simp I vnt proHpi^c t If the ma t ch test falls WQu Id be to de ternlna 
whether any gross cnnneptuAl Incompat tbl 1 Ity would result by applying the 
attribute In question to the concept. This iMConqpat lb 1 1 1 ty muld have to be 
unresolvable* Thus, for example, the attribute "being white" cannot be 
applied to the concept aermons aj part if the process of trying to apply 
hlgli salient attrfbuteB of slt^t^p.ng pi Ui to the concept eermons , becaune to 
do so would result in an unresolMble ' ii:onpatlblllty# White things are 
physical objects, sermone^ while often suff4ciently boring to induce sleepi 
are not physical objects. 

The reaul ts of comprehension vis i vl changes in the nature of the 
schema for the a^ te^rm enable us to characteriie the difference between the 
two types of similarity statenent* In thi case of attribute-pfoiioting 
statenentSft subschesata corresponding fo tii^ matching attributes already 
exist in the schema for and all that happens is that their salience levels 
are increased. In the case of attribute-introdueing stateDents either the 
eieisting value of a variable is t^hinged» or a value is provided where 
previously there was only a variable. Furthernores in both kinds of 
stateiiients it could be assuDed that the attention to a particular variable 
(or set of theni) that Is occasioned by the use of the statenent gives rise 
to (at least a teiDporary) Increase In the salience level of that variable 
(or set of then) for the teriB» This kind of account permits the 
cofliprehenslon of both kinds of slnilarity statementp be they literal or 
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ncinllceralp to bv n ^.turbvd into tUv ^tMiuriil fr«mi*work of romprehenfilnn that 
in suggested by sctu'mii theory « It han ihv Added advantsgi> that it BUggasts 
that from the polnr of view of comprehenH ion, there may not be much 
difference between the comprehension of slmilea and their correspondi ng 
metaphorsi both proceed by attempted prt'dicatlon* In addition, it la 
consistent with the view that nonliteral Himiliirity statements do not 
require a different comprehension mechanism from literal ones (Ortony, 
Schallert^ Reynolds ^ Antos, 1Q78)* 

What happens if no high salient attributes from B seem to apply to the 
4 term? How can one account for the apparent fact that one can usually dream 
up a conteict in which even the most anomalous statements can make sense? 
One answer to this questlonp already hinted at. Is that a speaker (or 
hearer, or reader or writer) may reorder the salience of the attributes of 
(especially) the second term In the comparison* Such reordering is clearly 
involved when the kind of foregrounding described with respect to statement 
(18) occurs. Foregrounding I it may be recalledi pi ntea the salience of 
sooie attribute or group of attributes^ often with the result of reducing the 
degree of metaphor icity • Thus statement (4) can be made interpretable by 
presupposing a context In which being a physical object is very important* 
So a context in which It makes sense to utter statement (23) will also be 
able to support an interpretation of statement (4)« 

billboards are like pears (4) 
in so far as they are both physical objects^ 

billboards are like pears • (23) 
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Hovrv#rf evun Chniigh iitrtt^mi*nts (4) nnd (23) mrp perf€»ctly i n r #rp r# tub le In 
A foneext which prrmlts the reorcirrlng c^f a 1 1 r i bii t PR . notlrr that vlthnut 
much an assumption th^y art* aompwhat odd. 

The basic pruposalt then, Is that similarity stattMnts are proc#aa@d 
by attempted predication* It may he» however, cfiat if the process fails Co 
find a match of high salient attributes, or, more specif ically» if it fails 
to find a literal interpretation, that the matches that are aubaequently 
found come to be prrceivt*d as buing more important than they otherwise 
would* For example, the simile (24) seems to have a higher degree of 
subjective similarity (if understood) than would be predicted by equation 
(1), even allowing for th^ proposed mudlf icatlona (equation (2))* 

Cigarettes are like time bombs* (24) 
FurChermoret it appears to be the case that slnilea are rather like Jokes In 
the aense that If an initial failure to properly co^tehend la later 
followed by a full understanding, the anomalous coo^onenta lose their force* 

In a pilot study designed to invescigace this question, aubjeets rated 
the alBilarlty of the terms in similes aa being conaiatently higher when 
encouraged to perceive their metaphorical nature than under conditiona 
which encouraged literal Interpretations* Lower ratlnga in the literal 
condition were found for 14 out of 15 itemfi. All this suggests that people 
may reducep perhaps to zero, the weights accorded to diatlnctlve attributea 
(a and B) on dlacoverlng that they are working with a nonlltaral coa^arlaon* 

The central point of this section has been to offer an eitplanation of 
haw people can understand comparlaona when they have Insufficient 
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InfnrmAtInn Hboiie thi» Ntih tiM t it*rm tn i»nrthli» ihvm in find mnrrhtng 
iictribut^tt. It Willi HiiggeHttMl cluir <i mtMluiniMm of #1 1 1 f*nip t #»<! p rrH I mt 1 on nf 
attributiFs of the h term tn Iht* a ivrm coiild hand 1 0 thli pr obi tin. Then, 
testing for a matrh would h^ onu WAy to dvivrmine Che appl f r Ab I 1 1 ty of an 
Attribute. SofAt' I'ffiMtH of context on NAll^nce levels wer« aIru fHacuMftedi 
part 1 rij I ar I y rhoNP whlrh, by pprmitftng rt*ordcrlnR of aalirnrp lev^lai 
enablpJ a rcmprehnnHlbli* I n t i»rp re ta 1 1 on to b© Impoaed on a aupprf ic lal ly 



T)\^ pri^aenc propoHala havr a nuiober of leip 1 Icac lona for a ihtory of 
Becapbor^^lmpl Irat iona which m^pm to ralat aarlnyi prdblema for aoii^ quite 
widespread aaauoipt lonSf while throwing light on otherat 

The id^a chat s^taphora are really Juat covert coeparlaanai or 
analogiea has doalnated philoaophleal approaehea to the problea for 
cencurlesi and it has begun to take hold In cagnlClve paychology and 
paychollngulatlcB« This view, whleh la the atandard Arlatotellan onep haa 
recently been propoaed aa the baala for a payehelogleal trMtaent of 
netaphor eofl^rehenalon byp for exanplep Klntach (1974) and Hlller (in 
preaa). In Mny waya It la an appealing notion because It not only offera 
the prospect of accounting for a dlf f Icult-^to-understand concept like 
Mtaphor in taras of an eaaler-to-understand concept like eoBparlsoni but It 
also recognlies that cooparlsons do underlie Detaphori« even though this may 
not be apparent fron surface atruct'^ri' featurea* The preaent propoaala, 
howeverf are Inco^atlble with this view if it is taken to be a 
philosophical or psychological explanation * 
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Bi' y.Hid 1, 1 f i*f ,1 1 Sim! hir il V 
If* 

According Cn thr n^tinn^t iUni wi' iiHVt* rf rvi' 1 opt^tl « mr t iiphnr 1 r I ty la n 
rhar AcC^r lat Ir of mi ilntlty n c n t rm*«r)f h > ^o« t hf m ( m i 1 n r f f 1 f n that art 
CQVvrt in mt'CAphnrR are t hcoiMi' 1 vt> h mi' I Aphor 1 ca 1 in nature* It foIioiiB froa 
this that nnthing can hr t^nplAincMl iibout t aphor 1 r 1 1 y Itn^lf by (corfprtly) 
Identifying d HK^taphnr'n rt* 1 t 1 i^OHh i p t ri 1 1 h mr rrapondi ng Nimltr (if it hftm 
onr ) • n t fu* nuMiiphnti atittt*m<«nt ( S ) , 

rncyc i np^d 1 aH atp gcjiu r tni^p (2 5) 

is a Btraningful scatenenc by virtue nf ch# fact that encyc loptdiaa ar# lAk^ 
gold nineap that does not explain what It la nbout ata£#m#nt (25) that makes 
If a mrfapbor, since encyc Inprdl as arc not real ly 1 Ikt gnld aiinta it all* 
they art only mgtaBhoricallv like thea* So, i#hlia It la perfectly true that 
there My be little difference between a metaphor and Ita eorreaponding 

■la. le (Indeedt If the co^srehenslon neehanlra la one of aelectlve attribute 

2 

predication, it could be the aaae for both)| any probleaM about the nature 
of «etaphora and the coaiprehenalon BeehanlsM for thea reaeln ynaolved. 

Thq nlstake In the view here being crltlclied la to suppoae that 
almllea are ''literal" cocapar laona« Thla auppoaltlon la lapllclt In the view 
of Klntach (1974) that (neceaaarlly aeMntlcally anovaloua) Mtaphora are 
reinterpreted as semantlcally acceptable (ej^llclt) eoaparlaonB, and In the 
view of Hlller (In press) that the (only) difference between a alalle (to 
which A aetaphor can be reduced) and a literal coaparlaon la that in the 
latter the baaia of the co^ariaon la "obvloua'*. It la quite explicit In 
Searle (In preaa) wbo refera to alaillea aa "lltaral alailea'*. 
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Thr V 1 I luU ihv fompii r I hiMih iitidi* r ) y 1 ng rti» f uphn th mrv* unprah] ^mmt Ic 
literal cnmpAf imt^t^n cmn hi* nhi^wn t «» fiflvi* prnhtrmn qulf# 1 nHrpf»nd#nf: 1 y of thr 
(urr#nt pr^ipoii^ 1 ■ • TVit^rt* llngutfiMr #v I df»nri»^^ vid#nr# f ru« thik iiiv of 
fc rliiin kinfU tif "hpdgrii'* (m%*¥t lAk«>ff, 1972). Cnnvld^r rh# hrdg#t 
"fiM* 1 4phor I < II I I y upvakinii*' and ''rt^Ally'*- If two rh.niia irr rrAlly al»tliir» 
It nhoijld H9*tm cicifi In Hiiy fhiil t hry uri* mr t Mphnr 1 f n lly ilmihir, und, 
ronvrriii'lyt if xhpy nrr hm' t Hphor I 1 I y iilmllAr« It ahoiild ii##m ndd In a^y 
thiit. thf*y ^1 r r tt^rtlly Nimllrtr. St h i^h) und 12?) fiuppnrt thp«f* 

pred let fans ; 

MCaphor icii I ly apeakingi «duc«lion is lik# m italrwuy (26) 
education is really like a atairway* (21) 

Wh#r#aa atat#n#ni (26) aakea perftcEly good aenaa (aoM paopla aiight even 
think th«£ it la true)» atatasant (27) la alapi^ fala«i If aoMthlng la 
genuinely m taphor leal ly like aoMthlng ala«» It cannot ba really (trylyt 
lltarally) like lt» And, the convarae la that If tvo thlnga are really 
(truly, literally) alMilar, It Bakea no aanae to aay that they are 
M taphor leal ly alallar* So, while atateMnt (28) aeMa quite reaaonable, 
atateMnt (29) doea not# 

atairwaya are really like eacalatora (28) 
Metaphorically apeal Ing, atairvaya are like eacalatora (29) 

Siailiirly, one vould expect that the negation of a Betaphorical 
aiiilarlty atateMnt would be (literally) true, while the negation of a 
literal otie vould be false, mm in atateaienea (SO) and (11 )f 
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t.ingiiifitii dulii iikr rhf'fir iiuppf»tr H » Ih^t ihe liH uM of f«# t ilphAf Ic 1 1 y 



«h«#n<^» oi *Mllir'*) but in thi' Miii^rlvinil ir>mp^rtaon ttaslf* Th» ■t4n4«r4 
vIpw of iiii»fAphnr mn rovfrt riHuprtflunn hmm no wi^y nf Arrmintin^ for rh#ip 
nbm^rvml ii nn ^ i/tu^frAM flu pmposaiM f^r nnnlitpful iiffftil^rity ihni hiiv# h##n 
pr»«#nC#d urtuMlly prpHfrt fhr»i 

If th^ inadequAiv r^f thr Htiindard virv li accspttd, it follawi thmt a 
■€cand tetdraprrad aaauiiprtiH) ahtnit thr nafur# nf Miaphara iuftara ifom th# 
aam^ problpe. Thla la th# vi#w that Mtaphora arc baa#d on, or ar« cOv«rt 
aniilafilaa. A||«tn, lh# problpii im not thai thim iiba#rvatlOfi «l0if ba falB#« 
Tti€ problaoi la that even if true» the cialB haa llttla or no explaiiAtorj 
valutt Analofii#M mrm at«t#Mnta of tlinl lar ICy- >«iBi larlt^r bvtMan ralaitoiia 
betM«n '*obJ#cia"» raihet than b#tvet:>n objacta thaMalveat but nona tha 
poorar for chac- If Mtaphoricity ia a characcarlatic of aiaiilarily 
aCataMntat ona vould aspect analogies to ^mry In chair dagrea of 
Mtaphoriclty in Juat tht mMmm way an alBilarlty atatcmfica da# €cnald«r, 
for ticai^le» atataMnta (32) and (31)i 

laaba ar« to ahaap aa kittana ar« to eata (32) 

putting Wllliaa Millar in chargt of the Fadaral Saaarvc 
Board ifould b» Itkr pttrring ttidolph Hur#y#v in fh# ring 
Againac hmon Spii^a for tha he«vyMiglit titlt of the vorld* (33) 
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Both are analogies, but scacenent (32) la "raally" true whereas stacemant 

3 

(33) (Wllllaoi ProKmlre's remark at the Senate Confirmation Hearings ) la 
not# 

ThuSp It could be argued that statement (33) Is a metaphorical analogy 
beeause there are no high salient attributes (l«e- relations) of the second 
term that are equally high salient attributes of the first (viewing the 
terms as the relationships between the constituents}* Butp statement (32) 
is a literal analogy because there are high salient attributes of both 
complex concepts that are shared* The attributes of such complex schemata 
are the set of relations that In their entirety make up the schema* An 
Important difference between statements of (analogical) similarity and the 
kind of slMlarlty statements that have been discussed so far. Is that in 
analogies the complex schemata that are constituted by the two pairs of 
terms usually have to be constructed at the time of co^rehenslon. rather 
than retrieved from i^mory* This means that one would es^ect metaphors 
based on underlying analogies (often called "propdrtlonal" iDetaphors) to be 
more difficult to understand* There Is some evidence that this is true 
davelopmentally (Billow, 1975). 

Metaphorical analogies are not at all uncomion in ordinary discourse* 
For example, the following one Is taken from a story about the "alias 
program" for reinstating 'safe' lives for Informers, reported in Newsweek 
(Novamber, 31ch 1977)* ^e story, entitled "Your cover Is fihowlng" opens 
with the follovlng analogyi 
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Informers are to criminal Justice what uranium is 

to a nuclear reactor - (34) 

Left unexplained p statement (34) Is somewhat obscure^ perhaps because In 
constructing a complex concept for the second term ("what uranium Is to a 
nuclear reactor") all kinds of relationships can be introduced, uranium is 
Che fuel» it is one of the more dangerous aspects of a reactor^ etc« Yetp 
none of these high salient relations are obvious^ high salient relations of 
the first term (what "informers are to criminal Justice"). A literal 
analogy would have a tmtch of high to high salient relations, and this one 
does not« Thus, one is willing to deny that It is true, literally. Just as 
one is willing to deny that nonliteral statements of similarity In general 
are true* And, Just as with similarity statements In general^ the explicit 
statement of Che basis of the comparison that followSi serves to reduce the 
perceived metaphorlclty by anhancing the salience of a particular attribute* 
The second part Is essential if the entire sentence is to be understood i 
"Informers are to criminal Justice what uranium is to a nuclear reactor - 
they make the system go, but chey're an awful lot of trouble to dispose of 
afterward." 

Interesting things happen to analogies when their terms are omitted* 
For examplei one can convert statement (34) Into statenent (35), ^Ich makes 
it even more obscure because the missing term has to be supplied, yet it 
depends on the to-be-established relation* 

Informers are the uranium of criminal Justice (35) 
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It Is interastlng co nacep In this eKample, that the most natural 
Interpretation Is far removed from that for statement (34) • Now It seems 
that "uranium" Is functioning to highlight attributes related to value, so 
that the moac natural interpretation is that informers are very valuable to 
criminal Justice. One thing that this confirms is the claim made earlieri 
namely I that attributeSp since they can be co^^lex, can often be equivalent 
to relations 9 even though they may look like simple predicates- However, to 
express relations in non-relational ways can, as in this casei be very 
misleading^ Since no sharp dlscinction is being made between statements of 
similarity that are, and those that are not fundamentally analogical in 
character^ this matters little* But it is not very encouraging for those 
(e#g« Miller c in press) who would argue for a conversion process of 
metaphors to similes and analogies as the essence of the underlying 
comprehension mechanism. ThuSp the old Aristotelian notion that metaphors 
are based on the principlas of analogy is not very helpful* Neglecting for 
the moment the distinction between metaphors and simlleSs it has to be 
concluded that metaphors i Ilka analogies, are based on the principles of 
similarity* 

Even if it is true that there Is no fundamental difference .between a 
regular atatement of slff llarity and an analogy, It does not mean that a 
theory of similarity Judgments is ipso facto a theory of the problem solving 
that goes into the solution of analogy problems* The present proposals have 
nothing whatsoever to say about the manner in which the coi^lex concepts are 
constructed* In standard analogy problems, part of the problem is to 
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conscrucc a schema that involves one of the pairs of concepts in sone 
central way in such a manner that the relation between them can be applied 
to the other side of the "equation'** The approach to similarity being 
advocated here Is neither capable of, nor Intended to deal with the way in 
which analogy problems are solved* 

It is now possible to explicate the relationship between metaphors on 
the one hand, and similes and analogies on the other* Essentially a metaphor is a 
nonliteral comparison, either between objects or between relations between 
objects* In the former case It is related to a nonliteral slDllarlty 
statenenc chat Is normally called a slmllei and in the latter case It is 
related to a nonliteral similarity statement that Is normally called an 
analogy. In both cases, the difference between the metaphor and its 
corresponding similarity statement is not that the one is metaphorical and 
the other literal^ the difference Is that the one is an indirect statement 
while the other Is a direct one* The fundamental mistake in the standard 
view is that It confuses metaphoriclty with indirection* 

Finding the comparison view of metaphor unsatisfactory , there have been 
those (most notably » Black, 1962, andp in press) who have proposed an 
alternative account of metaphor knoiim as the interaction theory* The idea 
behind this view Is that the two terms In a metaphor somehow "interact" to 
produce sons new "emergent" meaning* The view has been critlciied on the 
grounds that the notion of interaction is too vague and too metaphorical 
itself (e*g* Black, in press; Searle, in press)* Although equally vague 
about how to characterize "interaction", Verbrugge and McCarrell (1977) 
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^Dund evidence leading chem to conclude that It la not sufficient to assunie 
that "the topic Is passively schematized by salient properties of a vehicle 
domalni The topic and the vehicle terns Interact in specifying the ground, 
(p. 529)" According to the present proposals^ the ground of a metaphor will 
be the shared attributes of the underlying nonliteral sinilarlty stateaiant, 
and, in particular^ those attributes that are of high sallenae for the 
vehicle but of low salience for the topic* Consequently p it would seem that 
a notion of interaction could be captured by the fact that the attributes 
coQ^rlslng the ground will depend on both the topic and the vehicles The 
topic and vehicle interact in the sense that the topic term imposes 
constraints on the attr butes of the vehicle term that can be applied and 
that are of high salience for the former but of low salience for the latter. 

If the BQcount at nonliteral similarity that has been presented is 
correct » It has some particularly Important consequences developnentally • 
It is common knowledge that children appear to produce metaphors long before 
there Is evidence that they can understand themp a state of affairs whlcht 
if truep would be co^letely contrary to what is generally believed about 
language acqulsltionp namely » that comprehension precedes production* The 
point was well put by Winner» Rosenstlelp and Gardner (1976) who started 
their paper with the following paragraphi 

There is an apparent paradox concerning the development of metaphorlc 
sensitivity in chlldren« It has been arguedp on the one handp that the 
capacity to understand netaphoric figures of speech develops only 
during late childhood and early adolasctnee (Asch & Nerlovep 1960| 
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Elklnd, 19691 Schaffer, 1930). This eontentlon Is conslsCsnt with thm 
view that matallngulstlc skills (the ability to perform operations on 
language Itself) develop only in the final stages of language 
acquisition (Inhelder & Plaget, 19S8; Jakobsonp I960). On the other 
handp studies focusing on the child's ability to produce figurative 
language have repeatedly documented the spontaneous use of metaphorsg 
slDlles, and other figures of speech by preschool^age children (Carlson 
& Anlsfeldp 1969; Chukovsky, 1968| Gardner, 1973| Gardner, Kircher, 
Winnerp 4 FerkinSi 197S| Weir, 1962)« In addition, preschoolers have 
been shown to be able to match words to elements from other sensory 
modalities in a metaphor-type paradigm (Gardnerp 1974)* (p* 289) 

Winner ec al# atcempted to resolve the paradOK by distinguishing between 
various levels of metaphorlc comprehension, attempting to show that in fact 
very young children do have some rudimentary forms of metaphorlc 
conprehension after all# 

If the present proposals are accepted, however, there is an alternative 
way of resolving the paradox"one that Is perhaps more appealing. It could 
be argued that preschool^'age children who are apparently producing mtaphors 
are, in reality, producing statements based on underlying literal 
■Imilarities from their peraDeetives . For exafl^le. Chamberlain and 
ChaBberlain (1904) cited the case of a child who used the word "moon" to 
refer to cakes (among other things)* Now, it would of course be possible to 
argue that since cakes are not really moons the chiid was speaking 
Mtaphorically, but that hardly seems reasonable. A more reasonable 
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approach would be to deny that the child was speaking metaphorically » 
denying that very young children had the Mneta lingo Is tic awareiiess needed* 
One would then go on to argue that^ from the child's perspectlvei the soon 
and cakes shared a high salient attrlbutet namely that of being (roughly) 
circular In shape # This would mean that moons and cakes were literally 
similar given the state of the chlld^s schemata at the times Latere as thosa 
schemata developed Into ones more closely approximating an adult's the 
matching attribute would be hlgh-sallent for the b^ term and low-salient for 
the term, thus satisfying the criterion for nonliteral similarity* 
CDnsequently 9 from the adult ^s perspective productions of children may 
appear metaphorlcalt or at leasti nonliteral, because the adult has 
substantially differently structured schemata and (presumably) more highly 
differentiated salience Infonutlon for their components* The child, on the 
other hand. Just perceives the two things In question as really being 
similar* The resolution of the paradox would thus depend on the recognition 
that the knowledge representations of adults and children are often vary 
different* 

Finally, one might ask how the present proposals relate to the goodneaa 
of metaphors* There has been all too little research into this quastlonp 
although sone Is beginning to emerge* Recent restarch by Sternberg and hla 
colleagues (Sternbergi Tourangeau and Nigro. in press | Tourangeau end 
ittrnberg^ Note l. Note 2) la based on a geometric approaeh. Their research 
aasuMs a representation in which the topic and the vehicle of the aetaphor 
(the first and second term, respectively) are viewed as belonging to 
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dlfferenc aubspaces within a more global hyperspace* When tht tvo tarms are 
Juxtapcisad In a metaphor one can think of superimposing their eorraspondlng 
local spaeea, coordinating the dimenslonsa l^en, the goodness of a metaphor 
can be eharacterized in terms of the wlthln-subspace distance and the 
between^subapace distance. If the local subspaces from which the tv > terms 
are drawn are remote but the superimposed vlthln^^subspace distance is amally 
then we have a good metaphor* They also hypotheslEed that the aptness and 
the coi^rehenslblll ty of a metaphor goes down If the between*subspace 
dlstsnce gets exceedingly large* In many respects the account offered by 
Sternberg and his colleagues is compatible with the views that have b>ien 
presented here* 

The present proposals are that metaphorlclty requires hlgh^sallent 
attributes of the vehicle to be (applicable as) 'low^sallent attributes of 
the topic while there exist hlgh-sallent attributes of the vehicle that 
cannot be applied to the topic at all* This latter constraint can be 
interpreted as requiring the dooialns (local subapacea) from which the terms 
are drawnp to be different* Although their theory does not demand salience 
Imbalance as a condition for metaphorlclty, Tourangeau and Sternberg (Note 
2) found empirical evidence that vehlclea (but not topics) that were extreme 
on relevant dimensions within their dmslns tended to product more 
coBprehenalble metaphors* They attribute thla finding to the possibility 
that the extreme valaes In the vehicle help us find Its relevant 

charactcriatica by making them more aalient* • • (p-37)" Since the high 
correlation between extremity and comprehenaibllity was n@t found with 
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toplcfl of meeaphors, their results can be Interpreted at evidence of high- 
B/loiir-A matches in similarity statements that were understood as netaphors* 

The present proposals have not addressed th# question of the quality or 
aptness of netaphors^ hDwever» It seems reasonable to suppose that quality 
will be priisarlly dependent on metaphorlcity • If both netaphorlclty and 
similarity are lov^ the similarity statement will appear to be anonalous and 
will be correspondingly difficult to coi^rehend* Apart from thiSi no 
special relationship between goodness and comprehenslbllity is predicted. 
This account In fact gains some support from Tourangeau and Sternberg (Note 
2) who failed to find their predicted negative relationship between 
eomprehenslbility and between-subspace distance^ but who did find a poaltlve 
relationship between comprehenslbllity and aptnesss 

The question of the goodness of metaphors is a much more compleic one 
than might be supposed at first glance. Klntsch (1974)t for eiEa^ie» points 
out that the phrase "bachelor girl" seems much better Chan the phrasi 
"spinster boy"^ assuming that both are intended to be metaphorical 
eicpreaslons. If these expressions are cast Into slmllea ("Some girl (or 
other) is like a bachelor", and "Some boy (or other) is like a apinster") it 
would be necessary to show how the degree of metaphorlcity of the former was 
higher than that of the latter. The only hope would be to find that the 
relative difference between the levels of salience of shared attributes was 
higher in the one case than In the otherp and/or that a number of attributes 
(perhaps emotive ones) were present In the schema for one of the concepts 
(••g« spinster ), that were not present in the schema for the othert Thusi 
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for exaayltt attributes such as "being stralght*lac«d" and perhAps that of 
being "prudish" night be of high salience for aplnster (and consequently 
"being unurried" night be relatively lower) whereas these attributes Bight 
not exist In the scheM for bachelor at all (and probably do not)« Whether 
or not this Is the correct account for these exaBpleSi it Is clear that the 
explanation could be along these llnes« 

Conclusion 

For two thousand years scholars have believed that similarity and 
analogy are heavily Inpllcated in metaphors^ yet there has been no 
satisfactory statement of the exact relation between these concepts^ This 
paper has proposed an account of similarity that offers the prospect of 
deteriBlning Just how similarity, analogyp and metaphoricity relate to one 
another* 

It has been argued that the essence of metaphoricity is salience 
isbalance* This imbalance can be enhanced by attribute inequality « Aii 
account of slBilarity incorporating this notion was proposed and its 
iBplieatlons for the asyniBetry of siBllarlty stateMnts were explored. The 
proposals predict that nonliteral aimilarity stateMnts will tend to be much 
less reversible than literal similarity stateMnts. and thst in eases where 
reversals still result in Beanlngful coi^arisons that the Haning change 
will be greater for similes than for literalst the account also predicts 
that the tefH in siBilea will be perceived as being Bore alBllar than 
theories based on literal sinilarlty alone would prediett Whereas the full 
consequences of the proposals for theoretical and eBpirical reiearch on 
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MCAphora wlli have to await further tfork» a number of auggenrionB In Chla 
direction were Bade* 

In conclusian* It should be reiterated that Bet# norlclty la a 
characterlatic of slallarlty stacements (and JudgwntA)- This observation 
alone could have Important consequences for the way in which similarity is 
conceptualized and for the kind of estpirlcal research that Is undertaken In 
the area of Mtaphor. Surely, we cannot hope to properly understand the 
huge contribution that the perception of alBllarlty Hkea to cognition if^we 
fail to recognlEe that people are not restricted to Judging* perceiving, and 
talking about literal similarity* ^^ch of cognltldn dependa on the 
recognition of Mtaphor leal relations* It depends on going beyond literal 
almilarlty * 
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^There have, however, been proposals to avoid these difficulties, most 

recently by Krumhansl (1978). 
2 

It is possible that there are cases in which, or occasions on which, 

attributes of the b tera are predicated, not by selecting applicable high 

salient ones, but by rejecting inapplicable ones and applying the rest. 

Such application by attribute rejection rather than by attribute selection 

might result in richer representations in the modified topic schema. 
3 

It Is interesting to note the radical ambiguity of Proxmlre's 
dssertion. It could either be Interpreted In terms of the high salience of 
Nureyav's potential nlmbleness and elusiveness, or, antithetically, in terms 
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of the high salience of Splnks*s hugely superior strength and power« It 
takes only a little Imagination to dijclde which of these alternatives 
ProxmiFe had In mind. 
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